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Memorabilia. 


THE Antiquaries’ Journal for January 

contains the paper read last May by 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson on the Great Seal of 
England, notes and suggestions in amplifica- 
tion and correction of the account of the 
Great Seal given by A. B. and Allan Wyon 
in the book on the subject published to com- 
memorate Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1887. 
One of the several very interesting topics dis- 
, cussed is the first Great Seal of Charles II, 
which, it was known, the King had made 
| immediately after his father’s death, but of 
which in 1887 the only specimen available was 
a fragment in the British Museum. In 1915 
a much better example—but lacking the 
King’s head on the obverse—turned up among 
(the Clarendon Papers; and now we have a 
perfect example—illustrated here—attached 
to Letters Patent dated Jersey, Feb. 8, 1650, 
granting a change of arms to Dr. Richard 
Steward. It is a curious, and un-English 
production, but of considerable artistic merit 
in the French classical style. 

Another paper which should be of interest 
beyond the strictly antiquarian circle, is the 
interim report by Dr. Tancred Borenius and 
Mr. John Charlton on the excavations now 
in progress at Clarendon Palace. Correctly 
taking it more or less for granted that the 
general reader knows nothing of the history 
of Clarendon beyond the Constitutions and 
the Assize, Dr. Borenius runs through this 
| from the days in the eleventh century when 
it served as a military rendezvous (as the 
earliest record of it shows) through its favour 
with Henry II and yet greater favour 
with Henry III, and its revival in glory 
under Edward III, to its decline in the 
days of the Yorkists and the Tudors. 
An illustration from Stukely’s drawing of 
1723 shows it in ruins, having evidently long 
been used as a quarry for building materials, 
and a photograph showing ‘the site in 
the spring of 19335 reveals trees and under- 
wood and no trace of building. 


King George V. 


just before midnight on Jan. 20 

came the end of one of the greatest 
reigns in English history. As George V. 
was the first King of England whose 
living voice was known to the millions 
of his great Empire, so he was the first 
whom his whole people followed, hour 
by hour, in his peaceful advance to- 
wards death, receiving like one family 
the shock of the final silence. 

He had been called upon to play a 
difficult part; the love and admiration 
manifested at his Jubilee last year I 
bore full and sufficient witness to the 
nation’s recognition that he had played 
it well. There was something singu- 
larly happy, indeed, in the fact that 
through the Great War and the troub- 
lous years after the War, it was such 
a man as King George who stood at 
the head of the British Empire. He 
represented the deep, central, essential 
things, on whi all the rest 
depends: fidelity to one’s duty; for- 
titude; disinterestedness and capa- 
city for self-sacrifice; a kindly heart 
towards one’s fellow-men. It meant 
much to his own people that he 
was a keen sailor and a splendid shot ; 
that he was known as a husband, 
father and friend; that he was a man 
completely to be trusted. But he was 
also, and neither his people nor he for- 
got it, a King. He could stand aside 
and perform faithfully that part of the 
King’s work which is little better than 
a wearisome drudgery ; he knew and re- 
spected the limits within which he could 
act; but he knew, too, when and how, 
as King, to intervene, No English King 
has seen the fall of so many crowns or 
the disruption of so many political 
ideals. Within the British Empire, 
also, the new forces have made them- 
selves felt. Yet he has left the Throne 
rooted deeply in the affections of the 
people. The value of a power outside 
and above the strife of party interests 
has never been so great, nor yet so well 
understood, as to-day. That this is so 
owe to his simple 

onesty of purpose—who saw clearly 
what cA had to do, and faithfully did it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNRECORDED XVIII CENTURY 
PLAYS. 


[* working through various collections of 
provincial playbills ‘and newspapers of 
the eighteenth century, | have come across 
advertisements for the following plays, all 
unrecorded, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, in any of the works of reference. 
Most of them are short after-pieces, and in 
the majority of cases no information beyond 
the name is given, though where there is 
any indication of authorship I have noted 
the fact. The town and the date quoted in 
brackets refer to the place and date of -the 
earliest production I hhave been able to trace, 
though, as most of them were acted by itin- 
erant companies, it is, of course, possible 
that the first production is unrecorded. 


Some may be older stock-pieces under another | 


title, but the majority I believe to be quite 
distinct and independent plays, which 
chroniclers and bibliographers of the drama 
have failed to notice. Not many of them 
appear to have been published, so that, 
unless there is a statement to the contrary, 
it can be assumed that no trace of a printed 
copy has been found. 

A few plays have also been included 
which are recorded already in Mr. Reginald 
Clarence’s ‘ Stage Encyclopaedia,’ and in 
the handlists to Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s 
volumes on eighteenth-century drama; but 
additional information has now been 
obtained, and in some cases an earlier date 
assigned to them. 

i. ‘The Alarm.’ (York, 30 Mar., 1776). 

ii. ‘Ancient and Modern Fashions.’ 
(Bath, 14 Mar., 1797). 


iii. ‘The Bashful Virgin.’ (Bath, 21 
May, 1760). 
iv. ‘The ar’s Opera Reversed.’ 


(Doncaster, 17 Oct., 1781). This may, per- 
haps, be identical with ‘ The rae ra 
Altered,’ noticed by Allardyce Nicoll (‘ Late 
Eighteenth-Century Drama,’ p. 320), and 
acted at Covent Garden 13 Oct., 1781. 

wv. ‘The Black Forest.’ (Pontefract, 13 
Aug., 1795). Nicoll (‘Late Eighteenth- 
Century Drama,’ p. 320) notices this play, 
but gives the date of the first production as 
Covent Garden, 17 Nov., 1798. © 

vi. ‘Bladud, or Harlequin at Bath.’ 
(Bath, 20 Sept., 1777). This may be the 


same play as ‘King Bladud, Founder of 


Bath,’ noticed by Nicoll (‘ Early Eighteenth- 
Century Drama,’ p. 366), oe | assigned by 
him to fui. 
vil. an ay. (Liverpool, 5 
791). y Bay. ( poo Aug,, 
viii. ‘The British Sailors.’ (Bath, 22 
Apr., 1786). The ‘Stage Cyclopaedia’ 


notes a musical interlude by this name, 
acted at Covent Garden in 1789, and is fol- 
lowed by Nicoll (‘ Late Eighteenth-Century 
p- 321). Possibly ‘the two are iden- 
ical, 


ix. ‘Care Sent to Coventry.’ (Birming. 
ham, 9 Dec., 1800). 

x. ‘The Cave of Hecate.’ (Bath, 28 Jan. 
1797). 

xi. ‘The Civilian.’ (Manchester, 13 
May, 1789). The author was the stroller, 


S. W. Ryly, who at this time was acting 
in Manchester. ‘The Stage Cyclopaedia’ 
records the play but gives the date of its 


first production as 1792; Nicoll says, c. 1790, 


'It was published in 8vo., 1798. 


xii. ‘Courage and Constancy.’ (Bristol, 
Sept., 1766). 
xiii. ‘Darby in America.’ (Leeds, 11 


July, 1792). This play was very popular 
in the York circuit during the next ‘few 
years. 


xiv. ‘The Doctor in the Dumps.’ (Scar- 
borough, 18 Aug., 1798). ae: 

xv. ‘Down with the Dutch.’ (Scar- 
borough, 7 Aug., 1798). 

xvi. ‘The Dutchmen Tricked.’ Liver- 
pool, 29 Nov., 1784). 

xvii. ‘The Enchanted Wood.’ (Bath, 20 
Nov., 1785). Published in 8vo., 1792. ‘ The 


Stage Cyclopaedia,’ which assigns this play 
to Mrs. Frances, states that it was first pre- 
sented at the Haymarket, 25 July, 1792; 
Nicoll also gives this date. 

xviii. ‘ Everybody to Their Own Liking.’ 
(Bath, 6 Sept., 1756). Described in "the 
advertisement as ‘‘A New Farce by Mrs. 
Green.” Mrs. Green was a daughter of the 
comedian, John Hippisley, and a member 
of the Bath company at this date. The 
play was given for her benefit. 

xix. ‘The Fashionable Wife.’ (York, 7 

(Hull, 


May, 1782). 

xx. ‘The Fine Lady’s Frolic.’ 
3 Jan., 1777). This is perhaps identical 
with James Love’s ‘The Ladies’ Frolic,’ 


noted by both Nicoll, and ‘ The Stage Cyclo- 
aedia,’ as having been produced at Drury 
ane, 4 May, 1770. 
xxi. ‘ The Florist’s Feast.’ 
1765). 


(Bath, 9 Apr., 
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nail xxii. ‘The French Invasion.’ (Manches- | July, 1788). Nicoll (‘ Restoration Drama ’),- 
od b ter, February, 1783). gives this as the sub-title to Edward Ravens- 

y xxiii. ‘ The Grateful Lion.’ (Manchester, | croft’s ‘The Wrangling Lovers,’ acted in 

Aw 3 Apr., 1793). 1676 and printed in 4to the next year. In 
—— xxiv. ‘The Happy Africans.’ (Man- | ‘ Late Eighteenth-Century Drama’ he also 
h, 29 § chester, 4 Oct., 1796). notes an adaptation of Christopher Bul- 
odio’ xxv. ‘Harlequin at Amsterdam.’ (York, | lock’s ‘ Woman is a Riddle ’’ under the same 
name 20 Mar., 1797). title. The proximity in date suggests that 
s feb xxvi. ‘ Harlequin’s Animation.’ York, | it was probably the latter which was acted 
ate 2 Apr., 1781). at Leeds, but in spite of this I am inclined 
iden xxvii. ‘ Harlequin Fortunatus.’ (@Wake- | to connect it with the former, as ‘ The 
field, 13 Sept., 1783 . Wrangling Lovers’ was a stock piece of the 

mind xxviii. ‘Harlequin Foundling.’ (Wake- | York comedians at the date, and acted in 

ng field, 11 Sept., 1784). most of the towns in the circuit. 

Jel xxix. ‘ Harlequin Mariner.’ (Bath, 13 xli. ‘Irish Darby in Leeds.’ (Leeds, 18 
% Nov., 1788). Presumably the same play as June, 1792). Like ‘ Hull Fair,’ this was 


B that recorded under this title by Nicoll | another piece which lent itself to adaptation 


oles (‘Late Eighteenth-Century Drama’), but to suit almost any town. On 10 Oct., 1792, 

vcting dated 18 May, 1797. | ‘Irish Darby in Doncaster’ was given at 

odin” xxx. ‘ Harlequin in the Moon.’ (Liver- the Doncaster playhouse. The probability 

f its pool, 14 Jan., 1799). = | is that it was the same play. 

1790 xxxi. ‘ Harlequin Negro.’ (Birmingham, xlii. ‘The Lovers of Columbine.’ (Liver- 
13 Aug., 1795). | pool, 1 Nov., 1786). 4 

xxxii. ‘ Harlequin Salamander.’ (York, ‘The Magic Chace.’ (Liverpool, 
; 1 Feb., 1766). This was very popular in the 27 June, 1798). 

. = York circuit for many years. xliv. ‘The Magician of the Grove.’ (Hull, 

xxxiii. ‘Harlequin Skeleton.’ (Liver- | 1 Jan., 1796). 

o = 1, 16 July, 1774). Revived periodically | xlv. ‘‘ The Man of Ten Thousand.’ (Not- 

he for the next ten years. tingham, 2 June, 1797). 

Seal xxxiv. ‘ Harlequin Traveller.’ (York, xlvi. ‘Mirth and Magic.’ (Hull, 8 


2 Mar., 1782). A description of the piece is Jan., 1790; revived Retford 10 Oct., 1792). 

Seal — in the Sheffield Register, 4 Nov., Ly notes the play, but gives 15 July, 
xxxv. ‘Hull Fair.’ Hull, 10 Oct., xlvii. ‘Modern Education.’ (Private 

1774). The title of this seems to have been | Theatre at Wavendon, 18 Aug., 1789). 

h. 20 altered to suit the particular town in which xlviii. ‘The Old Fairy of the Woods.’ 
The the company was playing at the time. The | (Bath, 25 Dec., 1756). e play was fre- 


play ‘Leeds Fair,’ presented at Leeds on 10 July, | quently acted at Bath for the next few 

, pee 1775, was probably the same play. years. 

1792: xxxvi. ‘The Humours of the Navy. xlix. ‘One Rake in a Thousand.’ (Bris- 
; (Hull, 4 Jan., 1774). | tol, 16 Aug., 1783). Nicoll gives the date as 

inet xxxvii. ‘The Indian Exiles.’ (Retford, | 1783 on the authority of the Larpent manu- 

a 24 Oct., 1799). The author was Benjamin | script, but gives no further details. 


Mrs. Thompson. It is not noticed by Nicoll. 1. ‘ The Power of Magic.’ (York, 22 Jan., 


f the ‘The Stage Cyclopaedia’ says it was | 1783). 
bel printed in 1800, but was never acted. li. ‘The Privateer Invasion.’ (York, 28 
The Xxxvili. ‘ The ee Footman, or | Jan., 1779). 

the Humours of Harry Humbug.’ (Shrews- lii. ‘The Rhinosceros.’ (Wakefield, 6 


kT bury, 15 June, 1761; revived Gloucester, 6 | Sept., 1775). 

Dec., 1779). Printed Sheffield, 1791. Nicoll | iii. ‘The Rival Loyalists.’ (Doncaster, 
Hull records it, but gives no date. It is pro- | 15 Oct., 1798). 
, bably identical with ‘ The Humours of Hum- liv. ‘ The Rose Wreath.’ (Bath, 16 June, 


— , frequently acted at Shrewsbury in | 1781). Following the Larpent manuscript, 
. cle: 1761 and 1762. The author was James | Nicoll assigns this to 1781, but mentions no 
ae Whiteley, the facetious stroller. theatre. 

ry xxxix. ‘The Invisible Girl.’ (Wakefield, lv. ‘ The Royal Hostages.’ (Liverpool, 27 
Apr., 20 March, 1800). Possibly, though by no | Feb., 1798). 


Means certainly, identical with the next. lvi. ‘ The Sailor’s Distress.’ (Bristol, 16 


xl. ‘The Invisible Mistress.’ (Leeds, 21 | Aug., 1765). 
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lvii. ‘ The School for Scandal Scandalised.’ 
(York, 27 Mar., 1779). ‘The Stage Cyclo- 
paedia ’ gives the first production as Covent 
Garden, 18 Mar., 1780. On the authority 
of the Larpent manuscript, Nicoll gives, 
York, 1779, but is not sure of the precise 
date. 

lviii. ‘The Siege of Warsaw.’ 
ter, 15 Dec., 1794). 

lix. ‘ The Spell.’ (Bath, 8 May, 1756). 

lx. ‘ The Spendthrift’s Folly and Fortune.’ 
(Wolverhampton, 18 Apr., 1751). In the 
advertisement the author’s name is given as 
“* John Slimkiss,”” fairly obviously a pseudo- 
nym, 

lxi. ‘ The Touchstone of Truth.’ (York, 
1779; revived Scarborough, 5 Oct., 


(Manches- 


lxii. ‘ The Vision of an Hour.’ (York, 7 
Mar., 1789). This play was popular for 
several years. 


lxiii. ‘We Two.’ (Leeds, 25 July, 1783). 
lxiv. ‘The White Fox.’ (Pontefract, 21 
July, 1779). 


Ixv. ‘Who'd Have Thought It?’ (Bath, 
19 Feb., 1763). Both Nicoll and ‘ The Stage 
Cyclopaedia’ record a play by this title, 
though they state that it was first acted at 
Covent Garden on 28 Apr., 1781. Both 
authorities assign it to James Cobb; but in 
1763 Cobb would only be seven years old. 
Either, therefore, the play acted at Bath is 
quite distinct from the later one, or alterna- 
tively, if it is the same piece, Cobb could 
not have been the author. 

lxvi. ‘The World Turned Upside Down.’ 
(York, 19 Mar., 1777). 


Ixvii. ‘The Yorkshire Hoyden.’ (Liver- 
pool, 28 Aug., 1797). 
ADDENDA. 
i. ‘Days of Old.’ (Leicester, 8 Dec., 
1797). Possibly the same as ‘ The Days of 
Yore,’ by Richard Cumberland, acted at 


Covent Garden, Jan. 13, 1796, and printed 
in the same year. 

ii, ‘Evil Spirits.’ (Leicester, 6 Feb., 
‘Harlequin Hero.’ 23 
Feb., 1795). 

iv. ‘ Harlequin from the Moon.’ (Brigh- 
ton, 12 Sept., 1775). Probably the same as 
‘ Harlequin in the Moon.’ (See above). 

v. ‘The Milk Maid.’ (Sheffield, 14 Nov., 
1787). The author was Charles Dibdin. 
‘The Stage Cyclopaedia’ notices the play, 


but gives no date. 
of the Rocks.’ (Brigh- 


(Leicester, 


vi. ‘The Widow 
ton, 28 Sept., 1797) 
Sheffield. 


Freperick T. Woop. 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS, 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38). 
III. 


LETTERS OF THREE TOWN CLERKS: 
Beavis Woop, 1765-1804. 

Joun Woop, 1804-1831. 
FrepericK Owen Patcu, 1831.-.... 


PHE following letters, with the official 
account of the losing of the Charter in 
1726, have been kept together, because they 
give a fairly connected account of the his- 
tory of the borough and constituency. 


From the Harrowby Papers at Tiverton 
(Miscellaneous) : 

6 July, 1724.—Extracts from the Report 
of Sir P. Yorke, Attorney-General, and Sir 
C. Wearg, Solicitor-General to George I. 

After referring to the petitions of the two 
of six headed by Wil- 
iam Upcott, junior, and of the Corpora- 
tion sad sae gentlemen and other inhabi- 
tants headed by the former Mayor, Samuel 
Burridge—the Report goes on to say that the 
six petitioners went to the house of Samuel 
Burridge, 27 Aug., 1723, to attend him to 
the Town House; they found William Bur- 
ridge, brother and servant of Samuel Bur- 
ridge, who informed them that he was not 
obliged to tell where the Mayor was, nor did 
he know. They repaired to the Town House 
and found it locked and bolted; between 


eleven and twelve o’clock a majority of the. 


Corporation chose a Mayor in the passage 
next and before the door of ‘‘ the Common 
Town Hall.’’ The Mayor did not appear all 
the time of the election, but had caused the 
removal of the Charter Chest the day before, 
“and did ride out of the said Town in good 
health and was absent the whole day of 
Election.’’ They also deposed that the said 
Mayor shortly Selene the said day of elec- 
tion endeavoured by large sums of money 
and other gratuities to engage several of the 
petitioners to vote in the choice of a Mayor 
and of a Capital Burgess and Assistant 
then vacant, as he the said Mayor should 
direct. 

Samuel Burridge, the other 
alleged, had been informed 


that several illegal and arbitrary designs 
had been formed among a certain number of 
the Opposite Body and others and particularly 
to carry away by force and violence at or 
before the Election of a Mayor, the Charter in 
writing, belonging to the said Corporation and 


petition 


that for the execution of such designs and to 


sz. 
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rt one the other therein they bound them- rown i i 
igious Ties as roper avits wi : 
code to appear an thet this was the reason Mrs. Worth, of Washfield, in 1767, left 
for his absenting himself. him “ her silver labels.” For a short pedi- 
The Solicitor-General and Attorney-Gen- armed refer to the notice of Jomx Woop 
only wise course is to To Nathaniel Ryder. 
. 1765. The Election of Mr Ench- 
sed march to the Corporation has been objected 
the politics of the le no ge. reece Dy The to as he has not taken the Sacrament within 
ie wee: the year. He [Beavis Wood] has been 
cial - ay chosen as Town Clerk in place of Mr. 
or Samuel Burridge, Robert Dunsford. | Davey who so far refuses to give up the 
they Ex-Mayor. William Hewett. | books; the writer asks for an Act of Parlia- 
oe Peter Atkins. John Maunder. ment. 
Peter Bartowe. John Norman. 1. Feb. 1766. The books have been 
Leonard Blagdon. Oliver Peard. handed over. 
erton William Burridge. Nathaniel Thorne. 10. April. 1768. Writes concerning a 
Eleven in all. mortgage for Mr. Martin; has advised Mr. 
_ The Whigs were twelve: William Wood not to expect too much in 

Capital Burgesses. Assistants. of provision in view of hie past 

. Roger Ch riain. William Frost. " 
wie George Davy, senior. Clement Govett. 14 May, The to Mr. 

i soma Martin is on very inadequate security. 

George Davy, junior. Caleb Inglett. | (Same date, but d 
hab. John Tristram. Charles Plympton. , @ date, but addressed to Jo 

i wots ‘ Rigge. Major Hamilton is not sanguine 
muel John Upcott. William Upcott, jun ti d 
t the William Upcott. Daniel Woodward. nd th P Th 
muel It was Plympton who gave his name to Cor 1d th 
m to the Plympton Case, by which it was first eld t the Major had _prom- 

Bur- ruled that it was illegal to attempt to bribe podbot soy! pipe of wine in return for his 
election. 12 May, 1768. Major Hamilton wants to 
: not The Letters of Beavis Wood, Town Clerk | remove to Exeter and alleges that owing to 
r did of Tiverton, 1765-1796. the badness of Tiverton trade he cannot get 
louse He was the only son of Beavis Wood of Nor- bills to remit the public money collected. 
the wich. Beavis Wood, the Town Clerk of Tiver- | 24 Oct., 1768. ‘‘ A subscription of 10/6 

the. | ton, died intestate, without issue, 14 Feb., | afoot to set Mr. Brindley to survey for a 
ssage | 1814. This is a man of most interesting and | Canal from Taunton to Exon.” 
~ a migmatic character, but it is possible that in | 12 April, 1769. Major Hamilton agrees 
7 th the last ten years of his life his reason was | to pay £60 a year to the Corporation and to 
r " affected in a day, when none but the grossest | give £50 in lieu of the pipe of wine. 

—_ aberration was accounted lunacy. From his| Instead of the Corporation Weekly Club 
an own pen we can recognize a man of wit, good | at the Angel, there is now held a_ weekly 
y a manners, adroitness and solid parts. From Convention of Mr. O’s (Osmond’s) party 
- the pen of others we have testimony to his | alternately at the house of each of them— 
elec- cutting tongue, his powers of management, | ‘‘ a Little Club of Mr. 0.” 
a his patriotism and his tireless charity; a | The Justice, Mr. Gorton and Messrs. 
: the J very loveable man. In his later years he | Besley, Hodge,, Tucker, etc., at the Angel 
ayor seems to have become more and more auto- | and also a Weekly Club and potation at the 
ae cratic; the money affairs of the Corporation Half Moon, by Mr. E(nchmarch’s) party. 
ou fell into a suspicious confusion and he was| Mr. Lewis being in one of his rusty 
ai compelled to resign. His needy cousins, the | humours swears he will have a Club of his 
ition Enchmarches, expected an inheritance, but | own. 

. most mysteriously, the bachelor of frugal | All the Freeholders in the Corporation 
signs habits, the leading lawyer of the town, and | signed a petition to dissolve Parliament to- 
* the friend of wealthy magnates, left nothing | gether with divers other Freeholders. 
toy but debts. In the Official Report of the | 12 Jan., 1770. 
er in | Devon Charities, vol. i., p. 101, it is stated This evening the said Mr, Mayor, 
1 = that ‘‘ He died insolvent and indebted to! Martin, at a Wedding Feast of his wife’s 
ni 
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sister declared that as you had thought 

per to provide for Mr. W. W. [William 

Wood | and had withdrawn him from 

Tiverton, without giving him any account 

of it, he would never vote for you or Mr. 

Duntze as long as he lived. He is a 

strange vain mortal— I wish Mr O. had 

humor’d him, it might have prevented 
some trouble. 

22 Feb., 1772. Beavis Wood thanks 
N.R. for his effort to get him the Steward- 
ship for King’s College, Cambridge, at 
Tiverton. 

2nd June, 1770. 

The Mayor [Mr. Dickinson] by his own 
management has drawn on himself the 


disregard and contempt of the Inhabitants | 


in general as well as the Corporation—he | 


frequently goes to Church alone, and but 
seldom has any other than the Justice to 


attend him and ’tis very rare that any | 


person waits on him on a Sunday evening. 


[Ata — given to Sir Bourchier Wrey | 


and the o 
to be very jovial after supper and the 
Mayor showed himself off very entertain- 
ingly notwithstanding it was Saturday 
night. About half an hour after eleven 
the Mayor was called out, he soon re- 
turned and in a very grave humour in- 
formed Sir Bourchier and his Company 


cers of the Militia.] We begun | 


that as Mayor he represented the King’s | 
Majesty and could not permit the Sab-— 


bath to be broken and therefore desired 
the Company w’ld depart before 12. They 
with good humour informed him they 
could not leave him so soon but after 
fretting him for half an hour they took 
their leave much entertained at his 
Worship’s behaviour. 

9 July, 1770. 


This day his Worship the Mayor was | 


convicted before the Justice on the inform- 
ation of one Pool of swearing three pro- 
fane oaths. This is the first and only 
conviction of any kind in this Mayoralty. 

Pool is a tall impudent rascal from 


Crediton who has made himself a nuisance | 


to the Mayor and beat his maid... 1 


really think the Mayor has a spice of | 
family madness in him—I am very sorry | 


for him. 

28 Aug., 1770. Mr. John Besley elected 
Mayor; sixteen votes were given for him out 
of twenty-one. The Mayor (Mr. Dickinson) 
kept Mr. Duntze and the rest of the Cor- 
poration waiting for two hours and a half 
for which ‘‘ Mr. Duntze was warmed, and 
resented this behaviour in such a manner as 


| 


pleased his friends and made the Mayor look 
very silly. Thus endeth the Mayoralty and 
Mighty Acts of Benjamin Dickinson, Esq.” 


19 Aug., 1773. 

This day, Mr. G. Lewis, junr, gave us 
a grand gala—of venison from Epping 
Forest—at which he expected according to 
invitation 45 gentlemen—but two or three 
fail’d him—the day was spent very cor. 
dially and the Pos humour (such as our 
[sic] is) was continued till near four 
o’clock in the morning — Our neighbours 
think he will at least be as cordial a man 
as his father. 

29 Sept., 1773. 

The New Mayor, | Hodge,] seems to set 
out well- and to please- I hope he will con- 
tinue steady—the great Danger he is in 
arises from taking every day too great a 
quantity of Westex Ale which I am afraid 
impairs his Health—I have not as yet 
heard him mention a word about the Re- 
mittance. 

All quiet in the Corporation. Mr. 
M-t-n’s loan mentioned. 

2 Oct. 

The Corporation Club at the Angel 
begun again—clear of any party of dis- 
tinction which seems to please. 

19 Oct., 1773. 

They have charged you £10.10.0 for the 
two Bucks ‘‘ besides carriage.’ I think 
this an enormous price but it seems we 
can get none cheaper in the County. 
Asks advice about the Grant of Elmore 

Lands to the Corporation. 

8 Dec., 1773. 

On the matter of Bond for £150 for Mr. 
W. L. (? Lewis) ‘I hope that I have satis- 
fied him as to his Dependance on my 
secrecy.’’ There is ; 

a report that Mr. Alderman Oliver is 
going to give orders to have the clothing 
for his negroes manufactured in Tiverton, 
and that by and by we shall have a rare 
Trade, but I fancy the Tiverton Combers 
and Weavers have always been such free 
fellows that they will not chuse to go to 
work for slaves, as the wages must cer- 
tainly be very low on such a mean Fabric 
as they are clothed with. All this is for 
our Westex patriots but it dies soon. 
Two receipts for venison sent. 

[West Exe is a suburb beyond the bridge 
which always sided against the reigning 
powers ]. 

1 Jan., 1774. 

You have becn very kind to poor W.W. 
[William Wood]. 
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| 
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- and 24 Feb., 1774. (as we all expect you will soon be) you 
sq.” Petition to Parliament against a further | would find no difficulty in recommending a 
duty on Linnens. . . . I beg leave to successor.”’ 
ve us acquaint you that I am told it would also| 20 Mar., 1775. 
pping be very agreeable to Mr. John Worth to Mr. Mayor [Lewis] continues tolerably 
ng to be put into the Commission of Peace for | well and administers and executes the Law 
three the County. sometimes in the style of a Welsh Goat. 
cor: 6 June, 1774. 14 Apr., 1775. 
S our Thanks sent for preventing of Linen duty. The Mayor has banned the six weeks 
four 3 July, 1774. visit of the Exeter Players to Tiverton. 
bours On Tuesday last Mrs. Duntze asked all | They are encouraged by some to brave his 
man the wives of our aldermen and assistants | displeasure. 
to drink Tea and spend the evening with | 25 May, 1775. 
her. The dispute between the County Justices 
to set 29 Aug., 1774. and the Corporation about jurisdiction con- 
1 con- Mr. Lewis has promised good behaviour | tinues. 
is in if made Mayor. 29 Aug., 1775. ‘‘ By the oddest coalition 
eat a 1 Nov., 1774. that could have been thought on Mr. Mar- 
fraid I suppose you have heard of the odd | tin has been elected Mayor.” Eleven votes 
; yet accident that happened to Mrs. Peard on | were polled for him and nine for Osmond ; 
e Re. the setting off of your Chaise and her hav- | there is no Club. 
ing been thrown down in the dust by the 17 Dec., 1775. 
Mr. people in the scramble for your The Mayor waddles through his office. 
unty. . . » He came late to Church and made 
{Nathaniel Ryder had distributed ten | a great disturbance. 
Angel guineas equally between the two old Clubs; 1 Jan., 1776. ‘‘ On doing up the Corpor- 
dis- of Combers and Weavers]. ation accounts I find that 1 am £220 out 
(No date). Paper in the hand of of pocket in five years.’’ Has refused to 
Beavis Wood, Town Clerk. | pay the Mayor his allowance of £50; a tur- 
rv the Jno. Russell Moon, Esq., of Cadleigh. bulent meeting followed. 
think A boisterous mad squire and Justice with- 10 Jan., 1776. Exeter. ‘‘ The snows are 
1s we out learning and little understanding. now so deep and the Frost so severe that I 
. Richd. Moon. The squire’s brother, with expect to walk home to Tiverton this even- 
‘more the same qualities and qualifications. ing.” 
Thos. ; inslow, Esqr. A very good- In 1776 Nathaniel Ryder was created 
natured man who will readily assist in any Baron Harrowby. ; : 
r Mr, public service, when desired, and has also) 15 July, 1776. B. W. is making cautious 
satis- some public generosity. enquiries as to buying Otterton for Lord H. ; 
n my Wm. Smale. Always ready to act when |7 Aug., 10,000 guineas, too much. 
: his own interest is concerned or to oppose August, 1776. 
ver is the Corporation. Mr. Wilmot shd. attend when you come. 
thing Wm. Smale, junr. Will do the same. Jy. Oe person of REAL INDEPENDANCE who 
erton, Michael Terry. Cl. May perhaps attend proposes to offer Himself to fill the present 
4 rare Arthur Culm. Cl. once a year to entitle vacancy in the CorPorRaTION OF TIVERTON 
m bers Mr. O—ns, (Owens)| is requested to discover himself immedi- 
h free to his fees as their | ately, and no longer to keep the Corpora- 
go to clerk. tion from the knowledge of a person of 
tt cer- 21 Dec., 1774. such an EXTRAORDINARY condition. Aug. 
Fabric {Mrs. Barrett] is the most dutiful of | 10, 1776. 
is for her father’s [Tucker’s] children and has| This fly-sheet is regarded as harmless. 
n. losely followed Corporal Trim’s Exposi-| 14 Aug., 1776. 
tion of the Fifth Commandment. If you Mr. Lewis and ‘his Westex partizans are 
bridge thd. have a vacancy in your Taylor’s| determined to sweat Dr. O. again—they 
igning office, I believe Mrs. Barrett’s husband are jolly fellows and get drunk together 
would serve you faithfully. every day—while the Dr. and his friends 
5 Dec., 1774. are none too sober. 
W.W. The Portreeve and some Freeholders have | He is a vain, indolent and chattering poli- 
revived their contention that the Election is | tician. : 
in them. ‘‘I believe was you created a Peer! 14 Aug. Tiverton. 1776. 
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My Lord / Since my last ‘account of 
Tiverton matters there is been as usual 
much activity in Mr. Lewis’s party and 
great indolence in Mr. Osmond’s party— 
They are supposed to stand thus: 

Mr. Osmond.—a vain 1. Mr. 

indolent chief, Mr. Martin M. 


Mr. How.—Blind. 2. Mr. T. Davey 
Mr. Jas. Tucker. a poor 3. Mr. J. Davey 
soul. 4. Mr. Hodge 
Mr. T. Webber — dis- 5. Mr. Horabin 
osed to vote for Mr. 6. Mr. Gorton 
nehmarch 7. Mr. Owens. 
Mr. J. Besley.—Rather Mr. Sharland. 
affronted at Mr. O’s_ 8. Mr. Dunsford. 


lately telling him that Mr. Enchmarsh. 
he’d not want him and 

willing always to pre- Those who are 
vail, etc numbered are su 
Mr. Dickinson—not fond posed to be all 
of Dr. O. and cares for jolly fellows and 
nobody. steady, etc. with 
Mr. W. Tucker. Theson Mr. wis —— the 
of his father but more rest not so certain 


cunning. —but the former 
Mr. B. Besley. Brother love drinking and 
to Mr. Jno. Besley. hate Dr. O 


Mr. Jno. Govett. Wd 
not cry if Dr O. was to 
be hanged. 

Mr. Parkhouse. A sound 
man among lame bro- 
thers. 

The former description of the parties 
may be loose and uncertain. 
Monday, 19 Aug., 1776. 

Mr. Lewis invited his party to dine with 
him to-day on a Haunch of New Forest 
Venison. The scheme to be adopted being 
to make Mr. Lewis, Dictator under the 
guidance and direction of the following 
Mr. Geo, Davey, Mr. Win- 
slow, Mr. Abell, Mr. Blundell and parson 
Keate. 
Tuesday, 20 Aug., 1776. 

For why all this Bustle and confusion 
about a Mayor?—Why should Mr. Lewis 
set up a party at a time when there is 
no occasion for it? 

August, 1776. 

Mr. Owens elected Burgess and Mayor 
on the same day; a new case but legal; 
it was thought prudent by Mr. Osmond’s 
party to make no opposition. 

7 1776. 

P.S. I [it] happened that the Mayor 

[Martin] about three of the clock this 
morning was left with me and our old 
friend Webber at the Angel—where over 
@ pipe and an extra Bowl of Punch [pro- 
tested ?] much about Mr. Mayor’s Politi- 
cal Conduct—and in order to give you a 
pleasure—we prevailed on him to sign the 


Notices. . . . Have only read to the Mayor 

a part of your letter and not shown it all, 

10 Sept., 1776. 

H. P. Osmond. 14 votes. R. Ench- 
marsh, 6. [Rev.] Perry Dicken. 7. For 
Assist. 

21 Oct., 1776. Amity now reigns between 
the Mayor, Martin, and Osmond, and be 
tween the writer and Mr. Lewis. 

Nov. 2, 1776. ; 

This day Mr. Whitter died—and I am 
informed that Mr. Newte has for some 
time disposed of the next presentation to 
the Portion of Pitt in Tiverton Church— 
to the Rev. Mr. Youngster, a Yorkshire 
clergyman. I hope we shall not have 
another Mr. Keates come amongst us. 

This day the old Mr. Tucker has been 
much indisposed and I am_ inclined to 
think he may tip off before the old Mr. 
How. [Then living on water gruel and 
Bumbo}. 

Nov. 11, 1776. Exeter Election. a 
659; Cholwich, 558; much bribery alleged; 
a petition is said to have been lodged; ‘‘ 0! 
unhappy Exeter—A Flame I fear is kindled 
in thee that will burn many years.” 

27 Nov., 1776. 

There are some people in this neighbour- 

hood very ill natured and love to plague 

the Tiverton Corporation. 

24 Mar., 1777. Mrs. Hodge was deeply 
gratified by the £20 sent her for her son. 

10 Apr., 1777. Is taking up the charter 
to London. 

Poor Dr. Abell the great opponent of 
his old master Dr. Osmond—is now 
smashed all to pieces and has absconded for 
debts to the amount of £3,500 and 
upwards. [This letter may have been mis- 
placed 


26 June, 1777. The dispute between the 
Corporation and the County Justices about 
jurisdiction continues; it existed in 1670, 
but blazed out again in 1770; ‘‘ unfortun- 
ately our Sergeants at Mace and some con- 
stables are defendants under County Indict- 
ments for supposed offence(s) at Tiverton; 
they have been ill used.’ 

11 Sept., 1777. The number of guests at 
the dinner was greatly reduced. Sixty dined 
with the Mayor in the Dining Room of the 
Angel, and twelve in the Parlour; a great 
improvement—many improper persons 
been guests in past years, and strangers had 
been rather improperly treated for want of 
room Great expectations were nouri 
that the Corporation would lose its Charter 
and be dissolved and that a Pot Walloper 


] 
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Franchise would ensue; Warren, whom we 
convicted for using spoilt yarn, has _ been 
acquitted in Exeter; there have been ridicu- 
lous processions in West Exe and St. An- 
drew Street with a cart and gibbet with the 
efigies of the supposed informers. Baring 
is at the bottom of all this and he supports 
Mr. Smale in his attacks on the Corpora- 
tion. 
16 Nov., 1777. 

The building of our Town House goes 
on wonderfully under the Direction of our 
Great Architect Mr. Mayor and I fancy 
the Roof will be up in a week. 

19 Nov., 1777. 

Mr. Parkhouse looks pretty cheerful, he 
knows that you have done your best for his 
16 Bee, 177. Proposal h 
16 Dec., . Proposal to mortgage the 

new Town House or the | little peers a Bol- 


ham, or both. Epwin S. CHatx.! 
(To be continued). 


ONG ITCHINGTON, WARWICK- 
SHIRE.—Ribton Turner, in ‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Land,’ p. 62, affirms that Elizabeth 
twice visited Itchington, first on Aug. 
12, 1572, and again on July 9, 1575, on her 
way to Kenilworth, and that on the first occa- 
sion she dined at the five-gabled_ Tudor house 
which stands on the Green. This house, it 
is further declared, belonged to Edward 
Fisher. This statement is erroneous. The 
Fishers of Warwick Priory (this house lately 
went to America) have no connection with 
Long Itchington. As Colville (‘ Worthies of 
Warwickshire,’ p. 290) long ago pointed out, 
it was at Bishop’s Itchington, a village a 
few miles off, that the Queen received enter- 
tainment. Here the Fishers had a manor- 
house built from the materials of the church, 
which Edward’s father, Thomas Fisher, 
pulled down (Dugdale, p. 244), and to per- 
petuate his memory, changed the name of 
the village to Fisher’s Itchington. 

It is, however, probable that Elizabeth did 
visit Long Itchington in 1575. Leicester 
then held the estate there formerly belonging 
to the oy. ae family. On this occasion 
she dined, however, in a latial tent, 
which Leicester had prepared for her recep- 
tion. Another house in the village, now 
called White Hall, which contains a portion 
of the fifteenth-century manorial hall, was 
probably the ancient house of the former pos- 
sessors of the village, and there are vague 
traditions attached to it of a visit by the 


Queen. M. Dormer Harris. 


Readers’ Queries. 


BURLAL OF PETER MUNDY, THE 
CORNISH TRAVELLER. — The final 
volume of the ‘Travels of Peter Mundy, 
1608-1667,’ is about to be issued by the Hak- 
luyt Society, but up to the present nothi 
regarding his family or his death and buria 
has come to light. He returned to his 
native town of Pen in 1663 with the 
avowed intention of ending his days there. 
He continued his journal up to September, 
1667, when the MS. ends with a copy of the 
Proclamation read in Penryn after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Breda. A prolo 
search in the burial registers of St. Gluvias, 
the parish church of Penryn, has resulted 
in failure to find any entry of the travel- 
ler’s name from 1667 to 1690, at which date 
he would have been ninety-three years old. 
It is possible that he may have ended his 
days in some other parish in the vicinity of 
Penryn or elsewhere in Cornwall, and = | 
information on the subject will be welcomed. 


Epwarp Lynam. 


‘CHORES OF E.’ — Could any of your 

readers throw any light on a volume 
issued by E Company of the 2nd Cadet Bat- 
talion, stationed in Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
during the war, under the title ‘ Echoes of 
EK’? I am anxious to trace particulars of 
the printer, publisher, authors, etc., and 
should be grateful for any information your 
readers may be able to provide. 


Denis Payne. 


“ T)RIZZLING BOX.’’—I shall be grateful 

if any of your readers can tell me what 
a ‘drizzling box’’ was, and, if possible, 
where one may be seen. Am | correct in be- 
lieving that it had something to do with 


gold? 
M. C. G. Hooton. 


ALL THERE.” — I have lately 
heard a variety of expressions, some of 
which appear to be modern slang, though 
some may be older, applied to mental defec- 
tives. It may be said of such a one that 
he ‘“‘has not all his chairs at home,”’ or 
‘has only one sock in the wash,”’ or is ‘‘ not 
uite with us.’”” More usual expressions are 
at so-and-so ‘‘ has bats in the belfry’ or 
has only ninepence in the shilling.”” Per- 
haps some of your readers know of oe 
phrases, or can point out the origins of those 
quoted above. 


M. D. H. 
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T. WICHOLAS BLAKENEY, NOR- 
FOLK: ARMS ON THE WEST 
TOWER.—I should be exceedingly grateful 
to anyone who would give me authentic in- 


formation concerning the arms here shown, | 


which are carved on the south-western but- 
tress of the west tower of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, Blakeney. None of the chief insti- 
tutions which preserve records and ordinaries 
of arms, whether personal or impersonal, 
such as those of saint, abbey or cathedral, 
has any record of this shield. The west 
tower was built 1400-1450. 

There was a Carmelite Friary at Blakeney 
from 1296 to the Dissolution. Pilgrimages 
were made from Blakeney to Santiago de 
Compostella on the Santa Maria in 1430- 
1440. Blakeney was granted a charter by 


Edward III in 1358. Is there any record 
of arms being granted to Blakeney at that 
time or later? If so, what were they? 
Guilds of St. Anne, St. Nicholas, St. 
Thomas and Our Lady are known as having 
existed there, and there may have been 
others. Robert Symonds of Cley, 4th son of 
Adam §., who died 1494, bore, Sa. a dolphin 
embowed naiant arg. 

May I say that quotations from Farrer’s 
‘Church Heraldry of Norfolk’ or from 
Blomfield are not desired. There is some 
likelihood that the arms are those of a town 
or priory. Information from unpublished 
sources would be especially welcome. 

F. Seacome Burrows, 


Capt. 
Starre, Colkirk, Nr. Fakenham, Norfolk. 


J: CAVE, 1761.—Can the above-named he 

identified? He appears to have been a 
married man with children, and writes to 
his brother in the above year. He “ regrets 
the seeming probability of Lord Wentworth’s 
being a member of our club, as they are a 
happy pair.”’ He enquires after Lady Bough- 
ton, “the female family at Burwell Park,” 
and refers to his ‘‘ neighbour Skipwith and 
wife, who have eloped to an estate he has 
on the farther side of Warwickshire.’’ 

In the letter are allusions to ‘‘ the Paynes 
of Lothbury and Roehampton who are stay- 
ing at Welford ’’; to ‘‘ our friend Fanshaw, 
sent for in great haste by the Duke of Leeds 
to comfort him after the loss of ye Marquiss 
of Carmarthen ”’; to the ‘‘ white peruke and 
mahogany countenance of the Baron of Wis- 
tow,’’ and to Lincoln races. 

Po Di 


IANONS, EDGWARE.—I should be very 
—_ if any of your readers could 
supply me with material, whether manuscript 
or printed, relating to the house at Edgware, 
Middlesex, known as Canons. Among its 
earlier owners was Sir Thomas Lake, Secre- 
tary of State to James 1, who built a manor 
house there. In 1713, the Duke of Chandos, 
satirised by Pope, erected his princely 
mansion, and employed Handel as Chapel 
Master and Dr. Desaguliers as Chaplain. In 
1747 this mansion was demolished and a 
modest villa set up from the materials. Here 
lived, among others, O’Kelly (owner of the 
racehorse Eclipse) and Sir Thomas Plumer, 
Master of the Rolls. It is now a girls’ 
school. Much material was dispersed at the 


Stowe sale in 1920. 
WINIFRED Myers. 
102, New Bond Street, W.1. 


“Ty. OF ROTHERWOOD,” AN OLD 
CORRESPONDENT OF ‘N. & Q.’—I 

am anxious to trace a book mentioned by 
a correspondent whose letter was published 
in your issue of Oct. 16, 1858 (p. 302). 
Speaking of the ‘‘ two or at the most three ” 
copies of the original issue of Byron’s ‘ Fugi- 
tive Pieces,’ he quotes Moore and goes on: 
‘One of them is before me, and contains 
some corrections in the author’s autograph.” 
The difficulty of tracing the book is made 
more awkward by the fact that the letter is 
signed: ‘‘ D. — Rotherwood,’’ and I am 
uite unable to discover the whereabouts of 
therwood. If any of: your readers can 
help me to trace either ‘ Fugitive Pieces’ or 


your correspondent, I shall be greatly 
obliged. W. Dovcias Seymour. 
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“QYARUM.”—Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dic- | 

tionary ’ says that this word is ‘‘ Medi- | 
eval Latin ’’—in which case, of course, some | 
of the oblique cases of the declension must | 
occur somewhere: can anyone give me a re- | 
ference? But it was with rather a shock 
that I find L’Estrange Ewen’s ‘ History of | 
Surnames in the British Isles’ (p. 295) ap- | 
parently alleging that ‘‘ Sarum ”’ is no more | 
than a ‘‘ ghost-word’’—in fact, that this | 
famous word does not exist at all, and never 
has existed, being no more than “a mis- 
understanding by transcribers of the manu- 
script terminal abbreviation of the adjective 
Sarisburiensis.”’? Can anyone tell me when | 
the actual word ‘‘ Sarum’’ first occurs? 
And which Bishop of Salisbury first un- | 
mistakeably signed himself Sarum ’’? 
And what is the actual relation of Saris- | 
buriensis to the City and See of Salisbury, | 
and to the village of Sarisbury, not so far 
away, now in the diocese of Portsmouth, but | 
until recently in the diocese of Winchester? | 


Epwarp J. G, Forse. | 
OBERT BALD.—He was the author of | 
‘General View of the Agriculture of the 
County of Midlothian,’ 1812, 8vo. Was the | 
book ever published: and, if so, does a ‘copy | 
exist? It would have been one of the long | 
series of County Agricultural Reports issued — 
under the direction of the Board of Agri- | 
culture, the first issue being in quarto, and 
the later one in octavo. act 
The first record that I can find is in Watt’s 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica,’ 1824. The entry 
is repeated in Loudon’s ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
Agriculture,’ 1st edition, 1825. 
Donaldson’s ‘ Agricultural Biography,’ 
1854, has the following note upon it, p. 104: | 
Baty, 1812. Robert Bald, civil engineer, wrote | 
“General view of the agriculture of the county 
of Mid-Lothian,” 1812, 8vo. This statement 
appears in the Bibliotheca Britannica; 
Loudon’s list of authors does not mention his 
name, and the book is not found in_ the 
National Library, which contains the work by 
the same author on the coal trade in Scotland. 
The two works seem to have been published at 
the same place, and one book sent to the 
National Library, and the other withheld; a 
negligence much _ to regretted, which 
deserves to be noticed in every occurrence. A 
national repository having been appointed, 
and an act obtained that a copy of every book 
? im to it, it remains that the intentions be 
u 


The writer is curiously mistaken, for Lou- 
don does mention ‘‘ Bald, Robert, Civil 


Engineer at Alloa,’’ as the author; Lowndes, 


1877, repeats the statement. 

Yet the book is not to be found in the 
libraries of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Rothamsted, Bodley, Cambridge, Edinburgh 
or Aberdeen. 


Nor is it mentioned in any of 


| the official lists of the series, which are to be 


found at the ends of most of the County Re- 
ports. 

Possibly the great libraries of the United 
States may have complete series of these 
Reports. 


W. Frank PERKINs. 
Boldre, Lymington. 


RISTOPHER IDLE.—I have a work en- 

titled ‘ Hints on Shooting and Fishing,’ 
by Christopher Idle, Esq., published by Long- 
man, Green and Co. in 1855. Can any 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ tell me who this writer 
really was? 


S. P. Kenny. 


OKENS : ‘ THE PICKWICK PAPERS.’ 

—Is this book a satire on a contem- 
porary club?, e.g., the Pic Nic Club, founded 
about 1800 under the leadership of Colonel 
Greville? Is there any resemblance between 
that society (its activity, members, etc.) and 
Dickens’s club? Has the question already 
been discussed? If so, where? 


F. Detartre. 
Brussels. 


ALKING-STICKS. — 1 am desirous of 

starting a collection of walking-sticks. 

Can anyone tell me of any publications con- 
taining information on the subject ? 


Joun GILBERT. 


EN JONSON QUERY.—In Epig. Ixxiv., 


To Thomas [Egerton], Lord Chancellor, 
Jonson has: 


The Virgin, long-since fled from earth, I see, 


T’our times return’d, hath made her 
heaven in thee. 
Who is the Virgin? 
B. H. N. 


. PAROE OF BONN.—In a letter from 

Bonn, written in 1862, there is a refer- 
ence to a certain Dr. Paroe, who was prac- 
tising there.’ It goes on to say that this 
doctor was famous on account of a case in 
which he was involved with a certain Dr. 
MacDonald. We should be interested to 
hear whether any of your readers can throw 
any light on this matter? 


in 1857, repeats the statement; Allibone, 


R. D. Best, 
Chairman of Best & Lloyd, Ltd. 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 
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()STERVALD.—J . F. Ostervald published a | 
translation into French of the Old and | 
New Testaments. My copy, dated 1880, is | 
described as a _ nouvelle édition revue. I 
should be glad to have any biographical de- | 
tails of Ostervald. Is his version widely | 
used ? 
M.-G. A. RB. 


MARRIAGE LAW.—I understand that in 
the sixteenth or the seventeenth century 
an Act of Parliament was passed whereby a | 
man could repudiate a contract to marry a | 
woman if he could prove he had been en- | 
ticed into promising marriage through the 
employment by her of ‘‘ iron stays, bolstered | 
hips or cosmetics.’’ I should be obliged if 
anyone would inform me of the date when | 
this Act was passed and say where I could 
find a reference to it. 
SILEx. 


‘ TENNY OF MONTEITH.’ — Where can I 

get the song, ‘Jenny of Monteith’? | 
Wraxall says (‘ Posthumous Lecmnovies,’” Wheat- | 
ley’s edition, iv. 463) that it was composed in» 
honour of Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, | 
and he heard her son, the 5th Duke, sing it. | 


J. M. 


COTT: REFERENCE WANTED.—I should | 
be much obliged if any of your readers 
could tell me in which of Sir Walter Scott’s 
books the following description is to be found: 
““When at home her dress was a red silk 
wn with ruffled cuffs and sleeves puckered 
ike a man’s shirt, a fly cap of lace encircling 
her head, with a mob cap laid across it, fallin 
down on her cheeks; her hair dressed an 
powdered ; a lace handkerchief round the neck 
and bosom; a white apron edged with lace. — 
Anyone who saw her sitting on her chair, 
so neat, fresh and clean, would have taken her 
for a queen in wax-work, placed in a glass 
case.” 


B.A. 4. 


‘NOCTES AMBROSIANAE.’ — In_ the 
1822 to 1835, John 


*“Noctes Ambrosianae,’ 
Wilson puts into the mouth of the Ettrick 
Shepherd some 400 a from English 
poetry—a rather undramatic procedure, since 
such knowledge smacks rather of Wilson him- 
self, a first-honours man at Oxford, than of 
the comparatively ignorant James Hogg. T 
have been able to identify 350 of these quota- 
tions, many of which come from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burns, and the Bible; but the following 
stump me completely. Since I devote a chapter 
of a book I am writing on og his presenta-_ 
tion in the ‘ Noctes,’ I shall most grateful 
for information concerning the following thirty- | 
six excerpts. 


1. “ Blackness comes across it like a squall, 
Darkening the sea (Blackening the sea).” 


| 16. “It shines well w 
of the Desert, men whose stately 
r 


2. “‘ wise and learned spirit.” 
3. “ In house or ha’, by coal or candlelicht.” 
4. “ General dance and minstrelsy.” 
5. “ They ,Sigh the more because they sigh in 
vain. 
6. “But what’s the use o’ sighing, since life 
is on the wing? ” 
7 The best discourse “ by Cameron thundered, 
or by Renwick poured.” 
8. “In a cleugh aneath a cliff.” 
9. Through the dew “she comes wadin’ all 
alone.” 
10. “‘ Love is a’ the theme.” 
ll. “Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So aptly form’d to meet by nature! ” 
12. “If they have it not they die.” . 
13. (North quotes from ‘ Macbeth,’ “ Time and 
the jhour run through the roughest 


ay.”’) 
“And a’ things yearthly have an end.” 
14. “ Weep’st thou no more for me?” 
15. “ His blood was ~- and heart beat high.” 
ere it stauns.” 


Brings from the dust the sound of 
liberty ! 
18. “ Strange tumultuous thing the 
heart.” 
19. “ Of his stutterin’ finds no end.” 
20. “He gangs distractit mad.” 
21. “‘ Our Lords and Dukes and mighty Earls.” 


human 


22. Weel-timed daffin’.” 


23. “ Drops a sad, serious tear upon his play- 
ul pen! 

24. “Though absent long and distant far.” 

25. I wish I had been a “ soldier in my youth.” 

26. “ They march with weapons in their hands, 
Their banners bright displaying; 
And all the while their music bands 
Triumphant tunes are playing! ” 

the Turkish crescent from the 
sky. 

28. ““ Amang the cover o’ suburban groves.” 

2. “O ore the lintwhite from the howlet’s 
nest.” 

a * ed man for himself and God for us 
a 


31. “ Like a pard or panther on the Lybian 
sands.” 
32. “ As the starnies on a dewy night.” 
33. ““ If not the sole, the sovereign charm.” 
34. “Than a’ the mines o’ Potosi and Peru.” 
35. “ And in his seal-skin breeks the Esky- 
maw. 
36. North. “‘ From the vine-covered hill and 
gay of France” 
Shepher . “See the day-star of liberty 
rise. 

R Shelton Mackenzie says these lines are 
evidently a set-off of Roscoe’s song, ‘ The 
Vine-Covered Hills,’ but I do not know to 
which Roscoe or to which song he refers. 

Lane Srrovr. 
Lubbock, Texas, U.S.A. 
_ (5. Is not this an adaptation of the conclud- 
ing line of Gray’s sonnet on the death of 
Richard West: “‘ And weep the more because 
I weep in vain.’’] 
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Replies. 
‘‘ THE DEAD GUIER.”’ 


(clxx. 9). 


[Ft us not be too hard upon Matthew 

Arnold for spelling the name of this 
river wrongly. Thomas Gray was also mis- 
taken over it, for when he visited the Grande 
Chartreuse he wrote in his journal : 

In the bottom runs a torrent-called les Guiers 
morts that works its way among the rocks 
with a mighty noise and frequent Falls. 

The Guiers is a mountain torrent in I[sére. 
It has two headstreams, the Living Guiers 
(le Guiers Vif), which is considered to be 
the main stream, and the Dead Guiers (le 
Guiers Mort). But it is not to be — 
that the latter is ‘‘ dead ’’ in any ordinary 
sense of the word; on the contrary, no sooner 
has it emerged, crystal-clear, from a deep 
and almost inaccessible cavern, than it begins 
its course with a succession of waterfalls, 
then rushes foaming through a narrow gorge, 
ecumbered with boulders, now complain- 
ing,”’ to use Matthew Arnold’s word, now 
slumbering peaceably, but as a rule racing 
impetuously onwards, till it reaches the build- 
ings, where workmen employed by the monks 
made the world-famed liqueur. Yet, on the 
whole, it flows more gently than its fellow- 
stream, use part of its course is in a 
fairly level valley. It is also longer than the 
Guiers Vif. 

Whence comes the name? It is of ancient 
origin, for it occurs in the charter of the 
foundation of the monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse (1084). ‘‘ The boundary then 
follows the summit of the rocks up to the 
Guiers Mort (Guierus Mort), which serves 
as a boundary as far as La Cluse.” In the 
Life of St. Bruno, the founder of the mon- 
astery, we are told: 

In medio vero ejus est parvus fluvius, qui 
Gyerus Mortuvs, quasi quaedam imago mortis 
dicitur, ex circumstantibus undique montibus 
collectus, cum strepitu maximo torrentium aut 
inundantium aquarum more fluens. 


However, there is a story that in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century the stream 
ceased to flow for a year, and that it only re- 
appeared, after the monks had had a solemn 
procession, in answer to their prayers and 
exorcisms. But though the Guiers Mort 
sometimes has very little water, as Balzac 
testifies, it has never been known to cease 
flowing altogether, so no great weight is to 


be attached to the story. It is more likely, 
as a geologist has affirmed, that once upon 
a time, even before the arrival of St. Bruno, 
the Guiers Mort flowed through a lake, which 
has since become a plain, and that the silence 
round the lake ar for a part of the course 
of the river, in striking contrast to its 
tumultuous course elsewhere, gave rise to the 
adjectival suffix. As for the name Guiers 
itself, it is said to be derived from the Celtic 
garu, which means “‘ swift.’’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


BORIES ON THE ORIGINAL LAN- 

GUAGE OF THE WORLD (clxx. 26). 
—The following passages are taken from 
Robert Southey’s ‘Common-place Book,’ 
Fourth Series, pp- 581-582, under the head- 
ing ‘ Language ’: 

Snaw, in his Gaelic Dictionary, says, the 
Gaelic is the language of Japhet, spoken before 
the Deluge; and probably the speech of Para- 
dise.—Monthly Review, vol. 63, p. 513. 

Row .anp Jones says Babel was so called from 
ba-bi-el, i.e., beings calling like bas or sheep. 
It is likely that this language (the Celtic) as 
it thus defines the prediluvian as well as the 

stdiluvian names, and gives the etymology of 
anguage as preferable to any other, must Save 
existed before the confusion of languages; and 
if all the world spake in one language, this 
must be it.”—Ibid., pp. 513-4. 

The Shaw of the first extract is the Rev. 
William Shaw whose name is found more 
than once in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ 
His ‘Galic and English Dictionary’ was 

ublished in 1780, and both Johnson and 

swell were among the subscribers. Shaw’s 
‘ Analysis of the Galic Language,’ 1778, owed 
its publication to the advice and encourage- 
ment of Dr. Johnson. See the extract from 
Shaw’s Introduction given by Mr. L. F. 
Powell in Appendix F to vol. iii. of his re- 
vised and enlar; edition of G. Birkbeck 
Hill’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son,’ p. 488. 

Rowland Jones (1722-1774) was the author 
of various works; that in which, according 
to his life in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he attempted to 
prove that Welsh was the primeval language 
is ‘The Origin of Language and Nations, 
Hieroglyfically, and Topographically defined 
and fixed . . .,’ etc., etc., etc., London, 
1764. 

Probably there are many other unscientific 
attempts of a similar nature. I seem to re- 
member a book in comparatively recent days 
which essayed to trace all words back to one 
original root. 


Epwarp BEeEnsty. 
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psaac NEWTON, fl. 1746 (clxx. 27). — 

Some years ago I added to the pedigree of 
Newton of Gonerby, in Lincs. Pedigrees, 
Harl. Soc., p. 726, a note of Isaac Newton, 
born 1727, son of Humfrey Newton, M.D., 
but unluckily without the authority for it. 
Probably, however, it related to Grantham, 
for in 1736 Mr. Humniphrey Newton sub- 
scribed to the organ of the parish church; 
and in 1757 he was a tenant in Earlsfield, 
adjoining the town. ‘This branch of the 
Newton family had been associated with 
Grantham for some time; Edward lived there 
1661; another Edward was alderman 1736 
and 1753; William in 1781; and a stone in 
the church commemorated John Michael 
Newton, Esq., d. 1798; see ‘ Collections for 
History of Grantham,’ Turnor, 1806. I 
have not found any other mention of this 


Isaac, so probably he left Grantham, and | 


thus may have gone to Poole, Montg., and 
witnessed a will dated 1746. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


ference to the wooded lawn around the man- 


sion there, for that property came to the | 


family by the marriage of Sir William de la 
Launde with Cecilia, sister and heiress oi 
Sir Jordan de Essheby, alive 1247. Sir Wil- 
liam’s ancestor, William de la Launde, had 


had held in the parts of Holland, in Lind- 


Kesteven. The name sometimes occurs in 


early records as ‘‘ de Landa,” thus in a Final | 


Concord of 1245, William de la Launde, hus- 
band of Cecilia, is called William de Landa 
in the same deed; so it is not clear whether 
there may not have been two families confus- 
ing in name. The igree in Creasey’s 
‘Sketches of Sleaford,’ 1825, taken from 
Peck’s MSS. in the British Museum, needs 
to be corrected from records published since. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


OSIAH BURCHETT (clxx. 28).—There 
appears to be very little known of the 
family, origin and early career of Josiah 
Burchett, beyond the fact that at the age of 
fourteen years he was taken into the employ 
of Samuel Pepys and served that worthy as 
body servant and clerk. 

In the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. vii., it is recorded 
that after remaining with Pepys for more 
than seven years, Burchett was discharged in 
August, 1687, having incurred his master’s 


displeasure, apparently through  insolence, 
For some time afterwards Burchett was in 
great straits for a livelihood, and wrote at 
least three times to Pepys, his letters being 
couched in most abject terms; the last letter, 
which is dated Feb. 2, 1688, is contained in 
vol. ii., p. 105, of the ‘Life Journals and 
Correspondence ’ of Samuel Pepys, edited by 
the Rev. John Smith. In vol. vi., p. 156, 
of the ‘ Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys,’ edited by the Rev. Mynors Bright, 
the destitution of Burchett is described in 
a letter to Pepys under date of Aug. 13, 
1687, in which he says: 


’Tis a severe penance I undergo, in being 
thrown so suddenly out of a family I have so 
long earned my bread in, into a wide world, 
whereto God knows, I am so great a stranger, 
that [ know not how or where to bestow 
myself, being constrained through want of 
money, to procure me house room, to ramble 


| in those parts where I think I may least expose 
_ myself to the sight of my friends, which is now 
| grown equally cruel to that of my enemys. I 
| should be heartily glad could I but meet with 
AUND, DE LA LAUND (clxix. 464; clxx. be able to coop myself up; but I am who 

31).—This personal name which became | 
added to Ashby could not have had any re- | 


never so small employment, whereby I ni 


ly 
a stranger to seek it. 


Whether Burchett succeeded in obtaining 
any reply or help from his erstwhile employer 
is uncertain, but during the time when 


_Admiral Russell was the First Lord of the 
| Admiralty (1698) he was appointed sole sec- 


retary of the Admiralty and continued in 


officbe till 1742. He represented Sandwich 
been on a jury of knights 1202; the family | 


in Parliament for nearly thirty years, 


1705-13, and again 1721-41, and died Oct. 2, 
sey, before this marriage brought them into | 


1746, well advanced in years. 
From the information available it is fair 
to assume that Burchett had not even a re- 


| mote connection with the Duke of Chandos. 


He married Thomasine, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Honywood, but here again nothing is 
known of his family, although it has been 
conjectured that a Mr. Burchett who was 
elected chaplain to the House of Commons 
may have been a son. It is to be noted that 
letters asking for similar details as are now 
required were published in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 4 
S. xii., 388 (1873), and 5 S. vi., 488 (1876), 
but apparently no response was forthcoming. 
In 1703, Burchett published ‘ Memoirs of 
Transactions at Sea during the War with 
France, 1688-1697,’ which he afterwards in- 
corporated in a larger work entitled ‘A 
Complete cog of the most Remarkable 
Transactions at Sea, etc., 1688-1720.’ 


Professor John Knox Laughton, who was 
at one time Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London, as well as a Lec- 
turer on Naval History at the Royal Naval 
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College, Greenwich, commenting upon the 
merit of the literary works of Burchett, 
says : 

For this very extended undertaking Bur- 
chett’s stndies and opportunities in no way 
fitted him, and the pages in which he has 
attempted the ancient and foreign history have 
no value whatever; his chapters on earlier Eng- 
lish history, and even on the Dutch wars, are 
but little better, and of his volume of 800 pages 
rather more than half is thus worthless. he 
last half has, however, an exceptional value. 
Writing of events concerning which he had 
very full and accurate information, his state- 
ments of fact are of the highest authority, and 
his expressions of opinion carry great weight. 
Unfortunately, he has committed many grave 
sins of omission, and whether from a reticence 
so cultivated that it became almost an instinct 
out of respect for his friends, or from a dread 
of making enemies, he has neglected numerous 
details, and occasionally events of considerable 
importance, the result being that while a 
student may fairly accept his positive evidence 


on any disputed a. his negative evidence | 


is far from conclusive. 


Both in the Public Record Office and, to 
some extent, in the British Museum, there 
is an enormous mass of Burchett’s official 
correspondence, which, however, has no bio- 

aphical importance. The Report of the 

rds Commissioners of the Admiralty on 
the petition of Josiah Burchett, dated 10 
May, 1717, in Home Office Records (Admir- 
alty) No. 46, a document which I have not 
seen, may be of more than passing interest, 
but as to its location and form, whether in 
MS. or not, I am unable to offer any inform- 
ation. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


LIZABETHAN IDEAS OF 
(clxix. 408, 447, 462; clxx. 29). — Both 
Brachet (‘ Etymological French Dictionary,’ 
sv. esclave) and \Weekley (‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English,’ s.v. slave) 
derive the ‘‘ common noun slave’’ from 
“Slavonians reduced to slavery by con- 
quest’: but Brachet dates the French word 
from ‘‘ Charles the Great,’’ and Weekley 
dates the English word ‘ probably ’’ from 

the Byzantine Empire. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


XTRAORDINARY BIRDS (clxix. 348, 
434; clxx. 32; s.v. ‘Magpie Pxtra- 
ordinary ’).—I once knew a raven (sex un- 
known) that could speak a few monosyllables 
in a very human voice. It greatly enjoyed 
playing about on a lawn until a crouching 
cat crawled quite near it, when it would 
speak one of its words, and watch the con- 


| placed parallel, prevent this. 


lection at Windsor Castle. 


sternation of the departing cat, which would 
peer from side to side, obviously wondering 


where the human voice came from. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


DYMOKE (clxx. 5).—The Dymoke suit of 


armour referred to is in the Royal Col- 
Full details of 
the suit and its provenance will be found in 
‘The Armoury of Windsor Castle,’ by Guy 
Francis Laking (London, 1904), where it is 
described under Number 808. 


O. F. Morsueap. 
‘HE FLIGHT OF AN ARROW (clxx. 27). 
—Normal archery arrows do not acquire 


a rotary motion. Their feather blades, 
If a spin was 


desirable, the feathers would be affixed in 


| 


screw-like formation, as in steamer propel- 
lers. 

Except for short distances, it is necessary 
to aim above the precise spot desired, thus 
allowing for trajectory. If shooting on a 
windy day, one aims “‘ into the wind’’; 


that is, to right or left of target spot, in 
order to correct the wind pressure, while in 
| flight, against arrow, bullet, or other mis- 
| sile, 


Your correspondent should practise in a 


field with bow and arrow, and watch the 


“flight. 


The catapulted motive force will at- 


| tend to direction, if aim is correct. 


| BURIAL OF 


Wm. JaccarD. 


INFANTS: COUNTRY 
CUSTOM (clxix. 369; clxx. 13, 31).- 


The wearing of white by the bearers of a 


| 


| 


RUSSIA child’s coffin appears in a more complete 


form in a specimen of the dialect of Rad- 
stock, North Somerset, as spoken in 1826. 
In the case of a boy who had been killed 
while at work in a local colliery, ‘‘ they had 
the white maidens to carry thic poor boy 
to be buried.’”’ (‘Somerset Year Book,’ 
1926, p. 36). 

I have read of children dressed in white 
carrying a child’s coffin in other parts of 
England also. 

The origin of the custom is explained by 
Dom. Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., in the Notes 


_and Queries column of the Somerset County 
| Herald for 28 Dec., 1935: 


The custom of women wearing white hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads when they were carry- 
ing a deceased infant to burial, is probably an 
interesting survival of an old Catholic custom. 
It is still the custom when a baptised infant 
has to be buried in a Catholic graveyard, in 
places where the full ceremony can be carried 
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out, for four little boys wearing white sashes, 
or for four little girls dressed in white, to 
carry the coffin, according as it is the body 
of a male or female infant. The coffin is 
covered with a white pall, and the head of the 
processional cross is removed from the staff, 
and carried wrapped round with white. The 

rayers in the Ritual are all pitched on a very 
Righ note of praise and rejoicing. 


W. W. Gut. 


Such funerals as the Gateshead one de- 
scribed at the last reference were quite com- 
mon, and also frequent, at Jarrow-on-Tyne 
when I was a curate there in 1899-1902. I 
saw a very similar one on Feb. 21, 1905, at 
Bayonne, with many very little girls follow- 
ing it: each wore over her head a large white 
cloth veil, falling below her kyees, and with 
a wide black border. At Jarrow, when 
young women were buried, the coffin was fol- 
lo by a long procession of young women, 
two and two, each with ‘‘a white scarf 
passed over one shoulder and under the other 
arm,’’ as your correspondent describes. As 
a matter of prosaic detail, these were actu- 
ally table-cloths or bed-sheets, folded up 
lengthwise to make a stout “scarf ’’ about 
six to nine inches wide. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The custom to which Mr. W. J. Simmons 
refers still continues in many parts of the 
county of Durham, but with varying details. 
In the case of children and young girls, the 
coffin-bearers are usually chosen to corres- 
pond in age and sex with the deceased ; usu- 
ally four in number. They wear white 
scarves and gloves. The coffin is carried by 
straps or cords, generally by a couple who 
exchange duties with the remaining couple, 
especially when the distance is at all con- 
siderable. 

H. AsKEw. 


WATTS, GOVERNOR OF 
BENGAL (clxix. 406, 444, 462; clxx. 
13).—Several items about Watts are pre- 
served in the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum. These include a letter by him 
dated Craigs Court, Oct. 17, 1759, to James 
West (Add. MSS. 32897 f. 263), in which 
he says he is ‘‘ quite unfit for a bustle,”’ but 
‘““am always ready with my money for a 
seat’ where there is no opposition. There 
is also (Add. MSS. 38400 f. 125) a 


short account [dated Dec. 23, 1773] of the 


effects and concerns of India belonging to the 
Esq., deceased, with 
instructions for the Government and conduct 
of the person or persons who shall act under 
power of attorney sent out from England by 


estate of William Watts, 


William Fullerton ~~ to the only acting 
executor of the will of the said William Watts 
and Randolph Marriott, ee the trustee of 
the said effects in India, for the recovering and 
disposing of the said effects in India and 
remitting the same to England. . 

Mona I. MItye. 


S OF THE CLASSICS (clxx. 8, 49).— 

I picked up a book in a second-hand shop 

the title-page of which I have copied in case 
it should interest S. E.: 

Caesar’s Invasion of Britain: from his own 
commentaries. With a literal interlinear Trans. 
lation on the plan recommended by Mr. Locke: 
London 1830 Third Edition. Printed for John 
Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street, price 2/6. 

O. K. §. 


OUMANIAN BALLADS (clxx. 8).—See 
‘The Bard of the Dimbovitza,’ L. 
Vacaresco, Carmen Sylva and A. Stuttell; 
London, 1892 
Epwarp HEron-ALLeEn. 


MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY (clxx. 10, 

51).—She was first cousin to Francis 
Edward Smedley (1818-1864), better known 
as Frank Smedley, author of ‘ Frank Fair- 
leigh,’ ‘ Lewis Arundel,’ and other novels. 
More about the Smedleys may be found in 
an article by Stewart M. Ellis in the Fort- 
nightly Review, February, 1915, which 
article was reprinted in his ‘ Mainly Viec- 
torian,’ gubliched by Hutchinson. 

M. A. H. 


LA4x FAMILY RECORDS (clxix. 388, 428, 

447; clxx. 14).—The following are re 
cords of members of the Lax family in Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, for a little over 
a century ago: 

Elrington Lax was a_hay-merchant in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, with a place of business 
in Vine Lane, and a residence at 60, Percy 
Street, in 1829. 

Reed Lax was a butcher in Newcastle, with 
a shop in 39, New Market, West, and a resi- 
dence at Barras Bridge in 1826, and at 69, 
Percy Street, in August, 1827. 

John Lax and Lax Henderson were both 
booksellers and stationers in Chester-le-Street 
in 1826-7. 

Mr. Anthony Lax was a resident in Stain- 
drop in 1826-7. 

Joseph Lax was a shopkeeper at 55, Silver 
Street, Sunderland, in 1827. 

Thomas Lax was a farmer at Constantine 
Hill, Hunwick, in 1827. 

John Lax was a boot- and shoemaker at 
Aycliffe in 1826-7. 
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Thomas Lax was a butcher at the same 
lace the same year. 
George Lax was a shoemaker at Crook in 


John Lax was a tailor at Hamsterley in 
1826-7-8. 
William Lax was a farmer at Ryhope in 


John Lax was a shoemaker at Factory, 
Castle Eden, in 1826-7. 

John Lax was a farmer at Haswell in 
1827. 

James Lax was a currier in Barnes Lane, 
Bishopwearmouth, in July, 1828. 

Authorities: Parson and White, ‘ Histori- 
cal Directory and Gazetteer of Durham and 
Northumberland,’ two vols, (1828) and 


private records. 
J. W. Fawcerr. 


AGARDH (clxx. 27). — I am Swedish 
myself. As far as I know the explana- 
tion is: 4” 
courtyard. The name might originally have 
meant somebody’s house, where a little river 

the back (or front) of his’ farm-yard. 
But I am not sure of it, although I hope it 
will be of help. 

LiLian LOWENADLER. 


OHN GORDON, GERRARD STREET 
(clxx. 8).—-There is a Captain Gordon 
mentioned in Colonel John Biddulph’s ‘ The 
Pirates of Malabar’ (1907), but his Chris- 
tian name is not given. 
detachment sent to reinforce the troops who 
formed the expedition against Carwar under 
Alexander Hamilton. That Captain Gordon 
was an army officer and not a naval one, may 


be inferred by Hamilton’s sneer that he was | 
Gordon was | 


a ‘‘ fresh-water land officer.’’ 
wounded in the breast when leading his men 
in square formation. 
a force of fifty men, he made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to seize the fort at Cheriah, and 


had occasion to report Sergeant Passmore for | 


cowardly behaviour, for which he was suit- 
ably punished. 

Would he be the Gordon, or one of them, 
who is the subject of this query? The dates 
appear to fit. 

H. Askew. 


WODEROVE (WOODRUFFE) OF WOOL- 
LEY (clxix. 350, 427; clxx. 32).—The 
Woodroofes held a small property in New- 
hay situated between Cliffe and Heming- 
brough and the Ouse, which George Wood- 
roofe sold to Roger Wright in 14 James I. 
In 11 James 1, George Woodroofe and 


Katherine, his wife, sold 52 acres of land at 
Ottringham to Thomas Salvin. Katherine 
Woodroofe, widow, sold more land at New- 
hay to John Alured in 15 Charles I. 

The following notices of the Woodroofes 
occur in the Hemingbrough Parish Register : 

1. Fulk, son of George Woodroofe of New- 
hay, bapt. March, 1605; 2, Catherine, dau. 
do., bapt. Dec. 22, 1611; 3, Vincent, son 
do., bapt. July 13, died Oct. 19, 1614; 4, Mrs. 
Eleanor Woodroofe, dau. of do., buried 1620; 
5, George Woodroofe of Newhay, sen., buried 


= a little river; ‘‘ gard’? = | 


He commanded 


Later, in command of | 


| at Howden, Dec. 10, 1627. (See ‘ History of 
| Hemingbrough,’ by James Raine). Were 
| these Woodroofes connected with the Woolley 
| family? 


H. Askew. 


HE BLACKBIRD AND ITS NAME 
(clxix. 170).—W. H. J. may be inter- 
, ested in a legend about the blackbird once 
| current in Brittany. 
Long ago, while lurking in a thicket, a 
| blackbird, whose plumage in those far-off 
days was as white as snow, saw a magpie hid- 
ing glittering jewels and bright golden coins 
in the hollow of a tree. The blackbird 
begged to know where he, too, could obtain 
such treasures. The magpie replied: ‘‘ You 
must seek the palace of the Prince of 
Riches in the bowels of the earth. Offer your 
services to the Prince, who will then allow 
| you to ag away as much treasure as your 
beak will hold. You will have to pass 
through a number of treasure caverns, each 
one more abounding in riches than the last; 
but you must remember, on pain of death, 
not to touch a single thing until you have 
seen and spoken to the Prince himself.”’ 
Following the magpie’s instructions, the 
| blackbird came to the entrance to the under- 
ground passage. A cavern was soon reached, 
the walls of which were bright with silver; 
but, remembering the magpie’s warning, the 
‘bird passed onwards, and came to a second 
cavern, all ablaze with gold. Unable to re- 
strain himself, he plunged his beak into the 
glittering dust with which the floor was 
thickly strewn, when instantly a_ terrible 
demon, vomiti fire and smoke, rushed 
forth. Screaming with terror, the greedy 
bird fled, barely escaping with life into the 
open air. Even so, his white plumage was 
so besmirched with smoke that it was quite 
black; only his beak and the rim of his eyes 
being coloured with the gold he had tried to 
carry away. The blackbird has never re- 
gained his original white colour. 


H. Askew. 
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John Arbuthnot, Mathematician and Satir- 
ist. By Leslie M. Beattie. (Harvard 
University Press: Oxford University. 
15s. net). 


[His is one of the Harvard Studies in Eng- 
lish, and a good one. As the title im- 
plies, it is an account of Arbuthnot’s work, 
and of his mind; not a biography. The 
merits of the book are a lively, but by no 
means undiscriminating, appreciation of 
Ayvbuthnot’s turn of mind and achievement ; 
and a good store of information about him 
and his period. Inevitably, nearly half of it 
is taken up with ‘John Bull.’ Mr. Beattie 
lends no countenance to the theory that 
Swift was the author of the John Bull 
pamphlets, makes fairly short work, in fact, 
of Teerink’s arguments in favour of the 
theory. This is to do good service, not only 
in-regard to the contention immediately be- 
fore him, but also as one more attack upon 
that faulty method of criticism, now much 
too long prevalent, which makes the use ot 
a few common phrases, part of the current 
phraseology of the time, a ground for the 
ascription of a book to this or that writer. 

It is interesting to observe in these pages 
how the vitality of three or four. men may 
avail to keep alive disputes which—at any 
rate on their literary side—would otherwise 
long since be dead and forgotten; and yet 
more interesting to see Tories and Whigs 
treated with a genial curiosity and detach- 
ment which cis-Atlantic writers have not yet 
quite reached, so persistent, even now, 
though diminishing, are the reverberations 
of those old struggles. 

The faults of the book may be summed up 
in the word prolixity. The writer is all too 
anxious to set down as much as he can of 
what he knows. He over-rates somewhat the 
value of quantities of material as such, and 
rather under-rates the value of form or 
scheme. Like many another writer of books 
of this order, he seems willing to adopt the 
journalist’s method of dividing a subject 
into sections by means of headlines, under 
which one makes a fresh start, as an equiva- 
lent to giving it form. Yet his remarks 
show that he has attended to the good effects 
of economy, balance and the like, and the 
disadvantages of their absence. 


The section on ‘ Political Animals’ in thal 
‘John Bull’ chapter, the fourth chaptegy 
on Arbuthnot’s other satires, and some of™ 
the fifth on his non-satirical pieces, are what 
we liked best. The last, following — out 
Arbuthnot’s debt to Pascal in the poem which 
embodies the meditations of his last-years, hag 
a comparison between these two men which 
seems to us of doubtful validity: ‘‘ Aside 
from their precision of phrase they havé 
lucidity, a groundwork of thought, strichl 
limitation of the immediate horizon, and ame 
inclination to the fragmentary ’’—in com 
mon, We suppose, is meant, though not exes 
pressed. We do not think the student off 
Pascal will quite agree. e 


Tue literary and historical papers in the) 
Quarterly Review include an account of 
‘Park Lane, Past and Present,’ by Mr. By 
Beresford Chancellor, which the lover off 
London will like to make note of. Sir J. Ap 
R. Marriott, and Mr. David Thomson, the 
one in ‘ History and Politics,’ the other im 
‘The Philosophy of Writing History,’ con 
tribute two thought-producing articles on @ 
problem which generation by generation be 
comes more enthralling. Sir John winds 
up with the dictum: ‘‘ But to the real his 
torian no history is past. It is as mucie 
‘ politics’ as the events recorded in ‘ The® 
Times’ of Yesterday. History and politics 
are in truth one; consequently, only a poli: 
tician can write history.”” Mr. John Drink 
water’s ‘Two American Lives’ deals with 
the ‘ Dwight Morrow’ of Mr. Harold Nicok 
son and with Mr. Lee Masters’s ‘ Vachel 
Lindsay.’ Sir Philip Magnus’s ‘ A Moder 
Aspect of the Novel’ discusses the relation 
between the new conception of their work 
which prevails among novelists—poetical, 
psychological, philosophical—and the current 
simple expectation of entertainment which 
their readers still cherish. Dame Una Pope 
Hennessy writes about Lawrence Sterne 


CorRRIGENDUM. 


_ B.P.S., Harpenden, writes :—“ On p. 34 
in Mr, Faweett’s list of Hunts. Claas, for 
“Kingsman Baskell, Vicar of Fenstanto 

1730-1770,” read Kingsman Baskett, Vicar @ 
Fenstanton, 1750-1770. For an account of him 
see Robert Forsyth Scott’s ‘ Admissions to S& 
John’s College, Cambridge,’ part iii. p. 504.” & 
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